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1 48 Reviews of Books 

Life of Sir Henry Vane the Younger, Statesman and Mystic ( 161 $— 
1662). By John Willcock, M.A., D.D., F. R. Hist. Soc. (Lon- 
don: The Saint Catherine Press. 1913. Pp. xxi, 405.) 

It is high time for some one to write a good biography of Sir Henry 
Vane the Younger. Of the five principal lives which have so far ap- 
peared, that of Sikes, written immediately after Vane's execution, is 
little more than a contemporary panegyric; the work of Upham and 
even that of Forster have long been out of date; Hosmer's book, what- 
ever its quality, is twenty-five years old; and Ireland's is rather popular 
than scholarly. Since Hosmer wrote the boundaries of our knowledge 
of the period in which Vane lived have been much, enlarged and what 
probably remains the best account of the subject of Mr. Willcock's book 
has been written for the Dictionary of National Biography by Professor 
Firth. Besides the great contribution of the latter to the history of the 
closing years of the Interregnum, not a few studies and monographs on 
special phases of the revolutionary period have illuminated dark corners 
and amplified our knowledge. It might be expected therefore that Mr. 
Willcock would produce what we have so long and vainly desired, a sum- 
mary of what is already known, the clearing up of many obscure points 
in Vane's career, and an informing estimate of his character and place 
in history in an attractive and well-ordered narrative. For this the 
present author has certain large qualifications. His biographies of the 
eighth and ninth Earls of Argyll revealed at once a very considerable 
knowledge of the period and much skill in presentation. Equally 
good on the historical and on the literary side they roused hopes of 
similar excellence in the treatment of a character and a career more 
complex even than those of the Argylls. 

It cannot be fairly said that these hopes are fully satisfied by the 
present work, however great an advance it marks, in certain particulars, 
over its predecessors. To say that it is, perhaps, the best of Vane's 
longer biographies is not very high praise, and we may well believe it 
is far from the last word. To begin with, the ground is evidently 
less familiar to the author than that of his preceding work, the touch is 
less sure, the dependence on secondary authority greater, the picture 
neither so clearly drawn nor so convincing. Many incidents in Vane's 
career are doubtless extremely obscure. Even so simple a matter, ap- 
parently, as that important side of his life, his education, at Westminster, 
at Oxford and on the Continent, remains almost as cloudy as ever. 
Some light, indeed, is shed upon the incident of Vane's connection with 
the fall of Strafford, but, with all Mr. Willcock's attempts at interpreta- 
tion, that light seems, on the whole, too favorable. One would be glad 
to have the point of the negotiations with the Elector Palatine in 1644 
cleared up, if that were possible; and, not to make the list too long, the 
reasons why Vane was executed and Lambert was not, might well have 
been elaborated here. Moreover a fuller knowledge of more recent 
monographic work, especially that by Professor Notestein on the Com- 
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mittee of Both Kingdoms, would have helped the account of that institu- 
tion, and of Vane's share in it, in these pages. Concerning other points 
an honest difference of opinion may well exist. To call Vane and Argyll 
" daring spirits " is from one point of view true enough, but not from 
that of many of their contemporaries — to whom " subtle " seemed far 
more euphemistically appropriate. There can scarcely be much mystery 
(pp. 96-97) as to why the attack on Strafford was altered from im- 
peachment to attainder, and as to the king's being powerless to keep his 
pledge to the great earl, that opinion rests too largely on what one thinks 
he might have done. What Mr. Willcock has added to our knowledge 
he has himself noted in his preface and it is not inconsiderable. 
Nowhere is there so full a statement of the relations of Vane and 
Cromwell ; and there is fresh light on Vane's career after the Protector's 
death and his connection with the Willis plot. Perhaps the views of 
Vane's character and career are not too favorable, but they are certainly 
favorable enough. He was, of all men of his time, the exemplar of the 
doctrine that " it is the business of a dissenter to dissent ", yet he was 
in many ways the ablest administrator of his day, at once the subtlest 
and most adroit of managers in political manipulation and the most ad- 
vanced of political theorists. Out of these contradictory qualities it is 
not easy to construct a finished or a satisfactory portrait. So mystical 
as to be esteemed a fanatic; so practical as to wield the greatest power 
with the most eminent ability and success; so subtle and astute as to be 
judged often crafty and untrustworthy, reckoned at once courageous and 
timid, hated in life and honored at his death, the portrayal of such a man 
seems difficult to the point of impossibility. Yet one feels in laying 
down the present volume that, had the treatment been less impersonal, 
had there been more of Vane and less of a summary of events, had the 
subject been kept more continually in the foreground, more clearly indi- 
vidualized and at the same time more concretely identified with those 
things of which he was so great a part, the result would have been more 
satisfactory. As it is, Vane often seems in these pages as elusive as he 
appeared to many of his contemporaries. This, with the unqualified 
acceptance of the worst possible view of Charles I., the almost casual 
treatment of foreign, especially French, affairs, notably the characteriza- 
tion of Mazarin, the Fronde, and Cromwell's relations with Conde and 
the Huguenots, and their like, give the book at times an air of super- 
ficiality which tends to obscure its better qualities and its not incon- 
siderable real value. 

W. C. Abbott. 

Lord Chatham and the Whig Opposition. By D. A. Winstanley 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer, Trinity College, Cambridge. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 1912. Pp. ix, 460.) 

Mr. Winstanley has again delved courageously into the tangled 
politics of eighteenth-century England, continuing his study of that 
familiar conflict between the idea of party government, engendered by 



